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VII. THE UNITED STATES 
THE ADMINISTRATION.— From the time the nation entered the 
war until after the armistice was signed President Wilson's cabinet 
remained intact. Soon after the close of hostilities, however, two im- 
portant changes occurred. On November 22 announcement was made 
of the resignation of William G. McAdoo as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director General of Railroads. On December 5 President 
Wilson nominated as Mr. McAdoo's successor as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Carter Glass of Virginia, who since 1903 had continuously 
been the representative in Congress of the Sixth District of Virginia 
and since 1913 chairman of the important Committee on Banking and 
Currency. It was largely due to his efforts that the Federal Reserve 
Act was passed. On January 11 Walker D. Hines, Assistant Director- 
General of Railroads, was appointed to succeed Mr. McAdoo as Direc- 
tor-General (see supra, p. 23). On January 12 the resignation of 
Thomas Watt Gregory, Attorney General of the United States, was 
accepted by President Wilson to take effect on March 4. Mr. Gregory 
had served as Attorney General since 1914. As his successor, the 
President appointed A. Mitchell Palmer of Pennsylvania, member of 
Congress from 1909 to 1915 and since October, 1917, Alien Property 
Custodian (see supra, p. 21). Mr. Palmer's successor as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is Francis P. Garvin. The filibuster in the Senate dur- 
ing the closing hours of the Sixty-fifth Congress (see infra, p. 80) pre- 
vented the confirmation of 1,700 nominations, including those of A. 
Mitchell Palmer and John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who received recess appointments. On March 9, Mr. Williams 
resigned his position as Director of Finance and Purchases in the 
Railroad Administration. On May 19 Secretary Glass appointed R. G. 
Cholmeley-Jones to be head of the War Risk Bureau (see supra, p. 
27). — On August Secretary Baker appointed Mr. John D. Ryan as 
Second Assistant Secretary of War. Since May Mr. Ryan had been 
Director of the Aircraft Production Board (see supra, p. 19). On the 
same day First Assistant Secretary of War Crowell was designated to 
act as Director of Munitions. — On December 19 President Wilson 
nominated Joseph B. Eastman as member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to take the place of George W. Anderson, resigned. — On 
October 24 Albert Strauss was confirmed as successor to Paul M. 
Warburg on the Federal Reserve Board. — Huston Thompson suc- 
ceeded William J. Harris, resigned, on January 9, as member of the 
Federal Trade Commission. — On July 11 Edward N. Hurley resigned 
as chairman of the United States Shipping Board, and John Barton 
Payne of Chicago was nominated as a member of the board. Basil 
M. Manley succeeded Frank P. Walsh as joint chairman of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. — A number of important changes occurred 
in the personnel of the United States diplomatic service. On Septem- 
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ber 18 John W. Davis, Solicitor General, was selected to succeed 
Walter Hines Page, resigned, as United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. — On February 14 the resignation of William G. Sharp as am- 
bassador to France was announced and on the following day President 
Wilson nominated Hugh C. Wallace of Washington as his successor. 
— On June 16 the President nominated Norman Hapgood as minister 
to Denmark, Richard Crane as minister to Czechoslovakia, Hugh S. 
Gibson as minister to Poland and on July 10, H. Percival Dodge as 
minister to the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. — As soon as the armistice 
was signed speculation as to whom President Wilson would appoint 
as United States delegates to the Peace Conference began. It was 
not, however, until shortly before the President sailed for France on 
December 4 that the people were informed of the names of their repre- 
sentatives. The delegates chosen to aid the President were Secretary 
Lansing, General Tasker H. Bliss, Col. Edward M. House and Mr. 
Henry White. The President was severely criticized by many for 
his failure to appoint representatives of the Senate and for his failure 
to appoint at least one representative member of the Republican 
party. — The peace delegation was accompanied by a large staff of 
experts and authorities on history, economics and geography and 
international law who for many months had been compiling data for 
the use of the conference. Upon the return of President Wilson 
and Secretary Lansing from the Peace Conference early in July, 
Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State, went to Paris to act as a 
member of the American peace delegation. — As soon as the Sixty- 
sixth Congress convened the Republican majority appointed commit- 
tees to investigate the work of a number of government departments 
and agencies (see infra, p. 87). — During the course of the war the 
Department of Justice secured the conviction of numerous persons for 
conspiracy and sedition. On June 30, 1918, Eugene V. Debs, four 
times Socialist candidate for president, was arrested on the charge of 
violating the Espionage Act. On September 14 he was found guilty 
and sentenced to imprisonment for 10 years. On March 10, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upheld the conviction (see infra, p. 
87). On January 16 forty-six members of the I. W. W. were found 
guilty of conspiracy in the federal district court at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. 

CONGRESS. — The Sixty-fifth Congress, which lasted with but 
slight interruptions from April 2, 191 7, to March 4, 1919, devoted itself 
almost exclusively to war legislation (see last Record, pp. 29-35). The 
second session opened December 3, 1917, and closed November 21, 
1918. — In order to increase the number of men subject to military 
service the Administration, on August 5, secured the introduction of 
the Man Power bill to amend the Selective Service Law so as to in- 
clude all males between the ages of 18 and 45 inclusive within its 
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provisions (see supra, p. 16). On August 21 the bill was reported to 
the House by the Committee on Military Affairs with amendments 
requiring that men between the ages of 20 and 45 should be called 
first and those of 18 last (the McKenzie amendment); that soldiers 
not yet 21 might receive commissions; and that the Secretary of War 
be allowed to assign for special training to educational institutions 
soldiers from 18 to 21 years, their tuition expenses to be assumed by 
the government. The McKenzie amendment was rejected, 194 to 147, 
and on August 24 the House passed the bill, 336 to 2. The Senate 
committee reported a "work or fight" amendment (the Thomas 
amendment) providing that persons placed in a deferred or exempted 
class on the ground of employment in essential war industries should 
not be entitled to remain therein unless they continued, while physi- 
cally able to do so, in such employment. The adoption of this 
amendment was opposed before the House Committee by Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, as an attempt 
to conscript labor. The House decisively defeated the " anti-strike " 
proposal, but the Senate sustained it by a vote of 40 to 29, after it had 
been modified so as not to apply in the case of a strike if the workers 
agreed to continue at work pending the decision of the War Labor 
Board. On August 27 the bill was approved as amended, 75 to 0. In 
conference the Thomas amendment was stricken out altogether. The 
bill then passed the Senate unanimously on August 27 and was signed 
by the President on August 31. — Early in the session the advocates of 
national prohibition secured the passage of a constitutional amend- 
ment establishing national prohibition. (For the action of the states, 
see infra, p. 90.) The Food Production bill, finally approved on No- 
vember 21, was designed to stimulate the production and distribution 
of agricultural and other food products and to eliminate waste in their 
use. To this bill the friends of prohibition attached a rider which 
prohibited the use of grains or other foodstuffs in the manufacture of 
malt and vinous liquors after May 1, 1919, until the end of the period 
of demobilization, and the sale of liquors after June 30, 1919. This 
bill had passed the House on May 23, 1918, by a vote of 231 to 64, but 
not until the Randall amendment, providing that only one-half the 
appropriation carried by the bill should be available if the President 
failed to prohibit the use of foodstuffs in the production of beers and 
wines, had been accepted by a vote of 178 to 137. During June the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture held hearings at which divergent 
•views respecting war-time prohibition were voiced. Among those 
who opposed the measure were Bainbridge Colby of the United 
States Shipping Board, Postmaster-General Burleson, Herbert Hoover 
and President Wilson himself. In spite of the objections raised 
the Senate committee reported a prohibition amendment, and the 
Senate on July 10 sustained, by a vote of 36 to 33, the Gore sub- 
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stitute amendment, which proposed to forbid the manufacture of 
beer and wine after November i, 1918, and until the end of the war, 
and the sale of whiskey, wine and beer after December 31. The 
President finally succeeded in persuading Senator Sheppard, the 
leader of the prohibition forces, to change the dates fixed in the 
amendment. These changes, known as the Sheppard substitute, were 
accepted by the Senate on August 29. The Food Production bill 
prohibiting the manufacture of beer and wine after May 1, 1919, 
and the sale of all intoxicating liquors after July 1, 1919, until the 
completion of demobilization, was approved by the Senate on Sep- 
tember 6. The Senate amendment was accepted by the House on 
September 23, 171 to 34. The conference came to an agreement on 
November 18, and the President approved it on November 21 (see 
also Prohibition, infra, p. 91). — Another important question of public 
policy which gave the members of Congress much concern was the 
Susan B. Anthony suffrage amendment This measure had passed the 
House by exactly the required two-thirds vote on January 10, 1918 (see 
last Recobd, p. 34). The Democrats were divided almost equally on 
the measure, but the Republicans voted affirmatively 5 to 1. There 
was long delay in calling up the resolution in the Senate because its 
advocates saw little hope of carrying it. But in the meanwhile the 
suffrage lobby was engaged in bringing tremendous political pressure 
to bear upon senators opposed to the amendment. Besides, the 
President made no secret of his desire that the resolution pass. The 
debate began in the Senate on September 26 and at once made clear 
the position southern senators would take, when Senator Williams of 
Mississippi moved to amend by inserting the word " white " before 
the word " citizens ". On the 30th the President appeared before the 
Senate to urge the adoption of the amendment on the ground that 
it "was vitally essential to the prosecution of the great war of 
humanity". But the resolution failed, the vote on October 1 being 
S3 to 31, three less than the required two-thirds. There were 26 
Democrats for and 21 against the amendment. Twenty-seven Repub- 
licans voted yes and only 10 no (see infra, p. 79). — The immensity of 
the work undertaken by the United States in its conduct of the war 
may be judged from the fact that the appropriations made by the 
Sixty-fifth Congress amounted to a total of over $50,000,000,000.--- 
Soon after the second session began it was recognized that changes 
in the War Revenue Act of October 3, 1917 (see last Record, p. 30), 
would be necessary to meet the expenditures of the government. 
Moreover, certain sections of that act, such as the " salaries tax " 
and the second-class mail section, were very unpopular. As early 
as January 5 Senator Smoot had introduced a bill which he desired 
to substitute for the War Revenue Act. His bill contained radical 
modifications of the income and excess-profits sections and provided 
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for the elimination of the zone system of the second-class mail sec- 
tion. On June 7 the Ways and Means Committee settled down to 
public hearings on the $8,000,000,000 revenue bill proposed by Sec- 
retary McAdoo, and Congress reluctantly abandoned its hope of an 
early adjournment. The hearings on the bill continued throughout 
July and August, Congress remaining in session with three-day 
adjournments. On September 3, Chairman Kitchin introduced a 
War Revenue bill into the House. It followed the general fea- 
tures of the previous revenue laws and sought to secure larger 
returns by increasing the rates levied rather than by introducing 
new sources of taxation, though a number of such new sources 
were used. War profits and excess profits were to yield $3,200,- 
000,000; individual incomes and corporation incomes, $2,464,000,000; 
liquors, $1,140,000,000; and miscellaneous, stamp and consumption 
taxes, the rest of the $8,000,000,000. The bill was taken up in 
the House on the 9th. Republican members criticized it on the 
ground that it placed undue burdens upon the present generation. 
Only minor changes were made, however, and on September 20 the 
House approved the bill without a single opposing vote. On the day 
following it was received by the Finance Committee of the Senate. 
The Finance Committee showed little haste in reporting it to the 
Senate even after the Secretary of the Treasury had urged speedy 
action. A strong attempt was made to reduce the profits-tax section, 
and it was claimed that to attempt to raise one-third of the money 
required by taxation was as unwise as it was unprecedented. The 
proposed tax on automobiles was greatly reduced; the luxury taxes 
were eliminated; the rates on liquors were lowered; and the war- and 
excess-profits schedules were materially altered. The committee was 
still considering the bill on November 14 when Secretary McAdoo, 
because of the signing of the armistice, brought forward recommenda- 
tions for the reduction and elimination of certain items so that the 
total yield of the act might be reduced to six billions. The second 
session came to a close on November 21, the revenue bill and the 
suggestions of the Treasury Department still being before the Finance 
Committee. — The third or short session of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
convened on December 2. On the day before he left for France Presi- 
dent Wilson delivered his annual message to Congress. He failed to 
meet the hope of many that he would outline his views relative to 
the peace settlement, but merely announced that it was his purpose 
to attend the Peace Conference in Paris. He urged the passage of 
the suffrage amendment; commended the proposals of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for a $6,000,000,000 revenue bill for 1919 and 
one of $4,000,000,000 for the year following; called attention to the 
need of an early decision on the railroad question; approved an en- 
larged naval building program; and supported the proposal of the 
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Secretary of the Interior for a reclamation project for the establish- 
ment of homes for returning soldiers. — The War Revenue bill (see 
supra, p. 77) with the modifications made by the Finance Committee 
was finally presented to the Senate on December 6. The clause pro- 
posing to raise $4,000,000,000 for the year 1920 caused Republicans 
much concern, but their objections were overridden by a strict party 
vote of 37 to 31 on December 21. The Senate restored the semi- 
luxury taxes which the Finance Committee had struck out but re- 
duced them from 20 to 10 per cent. Just before the vote in the 
Senate, Senator La Follette's substitute measure to raise $9,000,000,- 
000 by taxation, $5,000,000,000 of which was to come from corpora- 
tion war profits, was defeated by a vote of 54 to 6, those favoring it 
being Borah, Gronna, La Follette, Norris, Nugent and Vardaman. 
The manufacturers' sale tax on motor tractors, trailers and trucks 
was eliminated, as was also the zone system of postage on second- 
class mail matter. One of the most important amendments adopted 
by the Senate was the provision which imposed an additional tax 
of 10 per cent, on the profits of industries employing the labor 
of children. The bill finally passed the Senate on December 23. 
It was not until February 13 that it passed Congress by an almost 
unanimous vote as amended first by the Senate and then in confer- 
ence. The President signed the measure on February 24. Most of 
the Senate amendments were retained by the conference. In the 
matter of higher rates on corporation incomes and in the second-class 
postage rates, however, Mr. Kitchin succeeded in defeating the Senate 
conferees. The bill provides for raising the largest amount of money 
ever demanded in any country. The final estimate is that it will bring 
in $6,070,000,000 for 1919 and $4,000,000,000 for 1920. The major por- 
tion of this immense sum will come from exceedingly heavy taxa- 
tion of large individual and corporate incomes. The new individual 
income tax raises the normal tax from 2 to 6 per cent, on incomes 
less than $4,000 and to 12 per cent, on those in excess of that 
amount. There is an exemption of $1,000 for single and $2,000 
for married persons. Surtaxes begin at $5,000 in which case the 
rate is 1 per cent, and are graduated so as to reach 65 per cent, on 
that portion of an income in excess of $1,000,000. Corporations must 
pay a rate of 12 per cent, on the net income above the credits allowed 
and must also pay on excess and war profits if there be such. — Be- 
cause of the determination of certain senators to debate the League of 
Nations Covenant, the desire to force the President to call an extra 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress and a determined filibuster in the 
Senate on the last day, a number of important appropriation bills 
failed to pass. These were: Third Deficiency, $776,000,000 (including 
$750,000,000 for railroads); Sundry Civil, $851,000,000; Agricultural, 
$37,000,000; District of Columbia, $11,500,000; Army, $1,240,000,000; 
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Naval, $820,000,000; and Indian, $11,000,000 — making a total of $3,746,- 
500,000. The failure of the deficiency bill caused the greatest concern 
because out of it were to be met the immediate needs of a number of 
departments for the rest of the year as well as the pressing require- 
ments of the Railroad Administration (see supra, p. 25). — The House 
on February 18 defeated a " rider " providing for an army of 500,000, 
which had been attached to the regular army appropriation bill at the 
request of the Administration, and on the same day accepted the pro- 
posal of the Senate for the resumption of voluntary enlistments in an 
army of 175,000 allowed by the act of 1916. — On February 8 the Senate 
defeated Senator Borah's amendment to the Post-Office bill providing 
for the repeal of that part of the Espionage Law which authorizes the 
Postmaster General to censor publications by denying them access to 
the mails. — The Rivers and Harbors bill as passed by the House car- 
ried appropriations approximating $27,000,000. To this the Senate 
added $6,000,000. — The Victory Loan bill, passed on March 2, pro- 
vided for a loan of $7,000,000,000 in the form of notes of from one to 
five years and also amended the War Finance Corporation Act (see 
last Record, p. 34) by giving that corporation power to promote for- 
eign commerce and by extending its life for one year after the proc- 
lamation of peace. — On February 22 the bill guaranteeing to farmers 
$2.26 per bushel for this year's wheat crop passed the House by a vote 
of 277 to 14. The Senate concurred after minor amendments had 
been accepted. — In July, 1918, the House had passed a bill providing 
for the next national census. The bill was passed at the end of the 
third session without a provision for civil service appointments. Near 
the end of the session Senator New of Indiana moved the following 
"rider" to the Census bill: "That hereafter in making appointments 
to clerical and other positions in executive departments and inde- 
pendent governmental establishments preference shall be given to 
honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or marines, and the widows of 
such, if they are qualified to hold such positions." The Senate ap- 
proved and it was later accepted by the House. — On January 16 the 
Senate, by a vote of 50 to 21, dismissed the charges which had been 
lodged against Senator La Follette of Wisconsin (see last Record, p. 
30). — At the urgent request of President Wilson the House on Jan- 
uary 13 passed a bill appropriating the sum of $100,000,000 to be used 
in purchasing food for the starving millions in the war-devastated 
regions of Europe. The Senate passed it on January 24 by a vote of 
53 to 18. — The advocates of the federal woman suffrage amendment 
made another attempt to secure a favorable vote during the last ses- 
sion of the Sixty-fifth Congress. On February 10 the Senate by a 
vote of 55 to 29 again refused to submit the amendment to the states. 
In spite of the urgent cabled appeal of President Wilson that the 
amendment be adopted, the majority of southern Democrats voted 
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in the negative, standing for the principle of states rights. — Senator 
Johnson's resolution demanding the withdrawal of American troops 
from Russia was tabled on February 14 by the casting vote of the Vice- 
President. — After the publication of the draft of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations on February 14, senators gave considerable atten- 
tion to its provisions. Republican senators were outspoken in their 
criticism of the plan, which appeared to them not only to violate the 
Monroe Doctrine but also to surrender American independence. Sen- 
ators Poindexter, Reed, Sherman, Lodge and Knox were among the 
opponents of the Covenant. President Wilson's conference with the 
Foreign Relations Committees did not seem to influence Republican 
members to change their point of view. Senator Lodge criticized the 
vagueness of the language of the draft and suggested amendments 
preserving the Monroe Doctrine, providing for the complete exclu- 
sion from the jurisdiction of the League of such questions as are 
involved in regulating immigration and naturalization, allowing peace- 
ful withdrawal from it, and defining more accurately the methods 
to be used by the league in enforcing its decisions. Just before the 
Congress adjourned thirty-seven members of the Sixty-fifth Congress 
signed a round robin in support of the stand taken by Senator Lodge 
and in favor of his resolution to the effect that the constitution of the 
League of Nations " in the form now proposed to the Peace Confer- 
ence should not be accepted by the United States", and that the 
proposal for the establishment of the League be taken up for careful 
and serious consideration after a satisfactory peace treaty had been 
negotiated. The President, just before his return to Paris, said: 
" When that treaty comes back, gentlemen on this side will find the 
Covenant not only in it, but so many threads of the treaty tied to the 
Covenant that you cannot dissect the Covenant from the treaty with- 
out destroying the whole vital structure." — The final session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress ended in a filibuster conducted by Senators Sher- 
man, La Follette and France (see supra, p. 78). — After the United 
States entered the war both political parties preserved a non-partisan 
spirit in the conduct of public affairs. President Wilson had declared 
politics adjourned. Nevertheless, as the year advanced the party 
leaders became more active in preparing their organizations for the 
fall contest. Vance McCormick continued as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee and Will Hays of Indiana was chosen 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. Mr. Hays threw 
himself wholeheartedly into the work of securing the election of 
a Republican Congress, declaring: " The Republican Party has always 
been a war party and its success will aid the progress of the war, 
for we demand an even more vigorous prosecution of it than do 
the Democrats." President Wilson openly aligned himself against 
certain Democratic candidates who had opposed his war policies and 
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secured the defeat of Representatives Slayden of Texas and Huddle- 
son of Alabama, and of Senators Vardaman of Mississippi and Hard- 
wick of Georgia. In New York, Democrats and Republicans combined 
in four districts and thus secured the defeat of the Socialist anti-war 
candidates, among whom were Congressman London and Morris Hil- 
quit. — The campaign was late in getting under way. Ten days before 
the election, however, on October 25, President Wilson gave a de- 
cided stimulus to partisan activity by his unprecedented appeal to the 
voters of the country for the election of a Democratic Congress. He 
admitted that the Republican minority in Congress had been " unques- 
tionably pro-war " but blamed them for being " anti-administration " 
and seeking to take the choice of policy and the conduct of the war out 
of his hands and desiring "not so much to support the President as 
to control him ". He contended that it was no time for divided coun- 
sels or leadership or for " contest and obstruction ", and held that the 
return of a Republican majority to either house of Congress would 
be considered on the other side of the water as a repudiation of his 
leadership. This partisan appeal of President Wilson roused Repub- 
lican leaders to a high state of party excitement. The next day they 
issued a ringing rejoinder. They rebuked the President for sending 
out a party appeal after he had declared politics adjourned, and for 
calling upon his countrymen to vote for Democrats, without refer- 
ence to whether they had been in favor of war measures. They 
claimed a better war record than that of the Democrats. In a speech 
at Carnegie Hall ex-President Roosevelt severely denounced the 
President for his appeal and on October 31 joined with ex-President 
Taft in a joint appeal to the country for the election of a Repub- 
lican Congress. In this statement the two ex-Presidents criticized 
President Wilson for the vagueness of his Fourteen Points and for 
his exchange of notes with Germany, which " caused a deep concern 
among our people lest he may by his parleying concede her a peace 
around a council table instead of a sentence from a court". The 
Democrats came to the defense of the President and pointed to the 
great war and peace measures successfully carried through by their 
party. — The election resulted in a Republican victory in both houses 
of Congress. The Democratic majority of 5 in the House was re- 
placed by a Republican majority of 45; the Democratic majority of 
6 in the Senate, by a Republican majority of 2. The more striking 
results in the senatorial elections were the defeat of Henry Ford 
by Commander Newberry in Michigan; the defeat of Senator Weeks 
by David I. Walsh, Democrat, in Massachusetts; the defeat of Sen- 
ator James Hamilton Lewis by Medill McCormick, Republican, in 
Illinois; and the reelection of Senator Norris, accused of pacifism, 
in Nebraska. Republicans gained seats in the House in Kansas, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Mexico, Missouri, Rhode Island and 
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Michigan, while Democrats gained in New York and New Jersey. 
All Socialist candidates in New York were defeated. Victor Ber- 
ger of Wisconsin was the only Socialist elected to the House. — 
In February the Republican caucus chose Frederick H. Gillett as 
the Republican candidate for Speaker of the House. He defeated 
his rival James R. Mann by a vote of 138 to 69. This was gener- 
ally considered a victory for the liberals, but in spite of his defeat 
for the speakership, Mr. Mann, through his control over the Com- 
mittee on Committees, became the dominating personality in the 
House organization. In organizing the Senate the Republicans faced 
a similar difficulty of reconciling conservatives and radicals. Con- 
siderable opposition had developed to Senator Penrose and certain 
other conservatives whom the rule of seniority would place at the 
head of important committees. But in the end, the conservatives 
were generally successful. — The special session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress opened on May 19 in response to President Wilson's call 
cabled from Paris. The Republicans organized both houses, coming 
into control again after having been in the minority eight years in 
the House and six years in the Senate. Albert B. Cummins of Iowa 
was chosen President, pro tern, of the Senate and Frederick H. Gillett 
of Massachusetts, Speaker of the House. The party leaders on the 
floor of the Senate are Henry Cabot Lodge of Massachusetts for the 
Republicans and Thomas S. Martin of Virginia for the Democrats. 
Frank W. Mondell of Wyoming is the Republican leader in the 
House, and Champ Clark of Missouri is the Democratic leader. — The 
House refused to seat Victor L. Berger, the Socialist congressman- 
elect from Milwaukee, on the ground that he had been convicted of 
disloyalty. By a strict party vote of 49 to 42 the Republican caucus 
slate for committee chairmanships was adopted by the Senate on May 
28, the opposition of the progressive Republicans to Senator Penrose 
as chairman of the Finance Committee having proved ineffectual. — On 
May 20 the President's message cabled from Paris was read by the 
clerks in the Senate and the House. It urged the progressive im- 
provement of labor conditions through the genuine democratization 
of industry; the creation of land settlements for returned soldiers 
and sailors; the maintenance of the federal employment service; the 
building up of the shipping industry and the encouragement of Amer- 
ican foreign trade; the adjustment of taxation so that it might rest 
as lightly as possible on the productive resources of the country; 
the increase of the tariff on dyes and chemicals to prevent the compe- 
tition of German products; the passage of the federal woman suf- 
frage amendment; the return of the railroads at the end of the year 
and the telephones and telegraph systems as soon as practicable; 
and the repeal of wartime prohibition on the ground that demobiliza- 
tion had progressed sufficiently to make it safe to allow beers and 
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wines to be sold. — The first legislative action taken by the House was 
the passage of the suffrage amendment, the vote on May 21 being 304 
to 89. The amendment passed the Senate on June 4 by a vote of 56 
to 25 (see infra, p. 91). — Immediately upon reassembling, members of 
the Senate resumed their discussion of the League of Nations Cove- 
nant, a number of Republican senators making bitter attacks upon it. 
On June 9, a stormy debate was precipitated by a cablegram from 
President Wilson to Secretary Tumulty stating that the President was 
not inclined to submit the treaty to the Senate at that time. There- 
upon Senator Borah moved that a copy of the treaty which had come 
into his possession be printed in the Record. The motion was adopted 
after an acrimonious debate. — On June 10, through a resolution offered 
by Senator Knox of Pennsylvania, a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the opponents of the League of Nations Covenant made 
a move to separate it from the treaty of peace, though the President 
had declared this to be impossible (see supra, p. 80). The Knox reso- 
lution was reported by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
June 12. On June 17 Senator Knox, speaking in its favor, declared 
that his purpose was to give the United States an opportunity to 
study the League Covenant so that a deliberate decision might be 
reached upon the wisdom of becoming a member of the League which 
he declared would sacrifice American sovereignty. There was con- 
siderable debate upon the resolution, but as the time for handing the 
final draft of the treaty to the German representatives approached, it 
became evident that it could not be passed. Opponents of the 
resolution pointed out that its adoption would only encourage the 
Germans to refuse to sign. On June 22 Senator Lodge intimated that 
the fight for the resolution had been abandoned. The Republican 
majority found it impossible to agree upon a definite line of action, 
some being inclined to favor the League Covenant, many others to 
see it modified in certain particulars, and still others to assume a 
definitely hostile attitude toward it. This lack of agreement among 
the Republicans seemed to create unity among the Democrats, who 
with few exceptions stood firmly for the Covenant. Fearing the 
effect of Republican opposition to the League upon the public opinion 
of the country, a number of prominent Republicans, among them 
ex-President Taft, George W. Wickersham and Oscar Strauss, in 
a letter addressed to the senators from New York, urged that polit- 
ical partisanship should have no place in the consideration of the 
proposed League of Nations and advised the Senate to ratify the 
Covenant promptly without attempting to embarrass it by amend- 
ment. — On June 21 Senator Lodge made public a letter of Elihu Root 
written in reply to a request for Mr. Root's opinion relative to the 
Covenant. The letter advised that since important objections raised 
by opponents of the League had not been given consideration in the 
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redraft of the Covenant, the proper way to emphasize those objec- 
tions would be through a qualifying resolution adopted with the rati- 
fication of the treaty. Mr. Root expressed himself in favor of the 
Knox resolution, but in the event of the Covenant not being separated 
from the treaty he advised a qualifying resolution. The reservations 
which he suggested were: that in ratifying the treaty the Senate re- 
pudiate Article X of the Covenant; that the United States ratify the 
treaty with the understanding that it should have the right to secede 
from the League on two years' notice whether its international obliga- 
tions under the Covenant had been fulfilled or not; and that the United 
States ratify with the understanding that in so doing it would not re- 
linquish its traditional attitude toward purely American questions, or 
deem it necessary to submit its policy regarding purely American 
questions to the decision or recommendation of other powers. With 
Mr. Root coming into the breach, the attack of the opponents of the 
Covenant shifted from the attempt to separate it from the peace 
treaty to the attempt to modify it when the President should see 
fit to submit it. — On July 8 President Wilson returned from Paris 
and two days later, in an address devoted almost wholly to the 
League of Nations, formally presented to the Senate the peace treaty 
signed by Germany. He claimed that a league of free nations had 
become a practical necessity, to which the framers of the treaty felt 
obliged to turn " as an indispensable instrumentality for the main- 
tenance of the new order it was their purpose to set up in the world ". 
The fact that the Covenant of the League was the first substan- 
tive part of the treaty to be worked out and agreed upon had helped 
to make the formulation of the rest easier. The Covenant was " not 
merely an instrument to adjust and remedy old wrongs under a new 
treaty of peace; it was the only hope for mankind". In opening his 
address the President placed his services and all the information he 
possessed at the disposal of the Committee on Foreign Affairs " any 
time, either informally or in session ", as the committee might 
prefer. He announced that he would presently lay before the Senate 
the special treaty with France. The peace treaty was at once re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. Debate over the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty began on July 14 with a speech by Senator Swan- 
son of Virginia in support of the League. The senator urged that the 
Covenant be accepted without reservations and insisted that if any were 
adopted the entire treaty would have to go back to the Peace Confer- 
ence. He thought reservations would have the effect of amendments 
which would not be binding until subscribed to by the other powers. 
The reservations proposed he held to be unnecessary. He denied 
that the Covenant surrendered our sovereignty, defended Article X and 
insisted that the Covenant safeguarded the Monroe Doctrine. — During 
the debate over the Shantung settlement, on July IS, Senator Lodge 
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spoke of the Chinese-Japanese treaty of 1915 as " extortion ". Sen- 
ators Norris, Borah, McCormick and Fall, Republicans, bitterly at- 
tacked the Shantung settlement, while Senators Hitchcock and Wil- 
liams, Democrats, defended it. — On July 16 it was announced that 
President Wilson would begin a series of conferences with Republican 
senators on the following day at the White House, his purpose being 
to lay before the opponents of the Covenant information on those 
provisions to which objections had been made. — On July 17, in the 
Senate, Senator Borah proposed a referendum vote on the League 
Covenant and the Shantung award as a guide to the Senate. — On the 
following day President Wilson addressed a letter to Senator Lodge, 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, asking the committee's 
approval of a provisional appointment of a United States representa- 
tive on the Reparation Commission (see supra, p. 55). On July 22 the 
committee rejected the proposal. — On July 23, a plan of ex-President 
Taft for " interpretations " in the Senate's acceptance of the Covenant 
was made public. Mr. Taft's suggestions created a sensation in the 
Senate because of his well-known advocacy of unreserved ratifica- 
tion. His suggestions, which were put forward in a letter to Will 
Hays, were similar to those proposed by Mr. Root, except that they 
provided that self-governing dominions be not represented on the 
council with the mother country and for the possible withdrawal 
of the United States after ten years. Mr. Taft's suggestions utterly 
failed to bring together the President and his opponents, or even 
the Republican opponents of the Covenant, who seemed as far from 
agreement at the end of July as they had been when the treaty was 
submitted to the Senate. The President was making preparations 
at the end of July for an extended speaking tour in behalf of the 
League of Nations. — On June 6 the House Committee on Military 
Affairs completed the annual Army appropriation bill carrying $800,- 
000,000; the bill sent to the Senate during the previous session had 
carried $1,117,000,000. On June 16 the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff appeared before the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs and advocated an army of 500,000 men. The Senate voted a 
week later for an army of 400,000. The House had provided for only 
300,000, but on June 27 conferees agreed to compromise on an army of 
325,000 and an appropriation therefor amounting to $772,300,000. On 
June 12 the naval appropriation bill carrying $601,500,000 was reported 
to the House; the Senate bill reported on June 23 carried $646,272,000. 
The bill as approved carried $616,000,000. The other appropriation bills 
left over by the Sixty-fifth Congress and passed before July 1, the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, were: Agricultural, $33,900,000; District of 
Columbia, $15,364,000; Indian, $11,131,000; Sundry Civil, $605,160,000; 
Railroad Deficiency, $750,000,000; Third Deficiency, $24,305,000, exclu- 
sive of $45,000,000 urgent deficiency appropriations for the Bureau of 
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War Risk Insurance and Pensions. These eight bills as passed by the 
Sixty-sixth Congress carried $940,610,598 less than they had as they 
stood at the end of the previous session. During the debates on appro- 
priation bills attempts to strike out the appropriation for the United 
States Tariff Commission and to cut down the appropriation for the 
work of the Federal Trade Commission were unsuccessful. — The agri- 
cultural appropriation bill as passed by Congress contained a rider 
repealing the daylight saving law. Because of this, President Wilson 
vetoed the entire measure. The House failed to pass the bill over the 
veto and then passed it without the rider. The President also sent 
back to Congress the Sundry Civil bill on the ground that it did not 
adequately provide for vocational rehabilitation. Several millions 
were then added. — The Senate and House agreed upon August 1 as 
the date for the transfer of the " wire " systems to their owners Fed- 
eral control lasted just one year. — On July 29 the House, after a 
partisan debate, adopted a resolution directing the Secretary of War 
" to place on sale, without delay, the surplus food products in the 
hands of or under the control of the War Department. — The Volstead 
Prohibition Enforcement bill passed the House on July 22 by a vote 
of 287 to 100, practically as reported from committee. The bill de- 
fines intoxicating beverages as those that have one-half of one per 
cent, or more of alcohol, forbids the possession of liquor evidently 
for the purpose of sale in violation of the law and places the burden 
of proof on the possessor, permits the possession of liquor in pri- 
vate homes but only for personal consumption of the owner, his 
family and bona fide guests. It provides for the enforcement of the 
constitutional amendment and the war-time prohibition act in prac- 
tically the same manner, such enforcement in both cases resting 
with the Internal Revenue Bureau and the Department of Justice, 
and gives the officers under the search-and-seizure section the right 
to enter a dwelling in which liquor is sold and seize it together 
with manufacturing apparatus. Punishment for the first violation 
is $1000 or six months' imprisonment. A strong attempt was 
made by the radicals to make all possession of liquors an offense. 
It failed, however, on account of the prevailing sentiment against 
offensive searches and seizures in private houses. — On June 6 the 
Senate 'by a vote of 60 to I adopted Senator Borah's resolution 
asking the American delegates at the Peace Conference to secure a 
hearing for the Irish delegates, headed by Eamonn de Valera, and 
expressing sympathy for the Irish people in its aspiration for " a gov- 
ernment of its own choice ". — Among the important bills pending in 
Congress at the end of July were the Lane-Mondell land bill for re- 
turning soldiers, the Kenyon-Anderson bill to regulate the packing in- 
dustry and a number of important bills providing for the establish- 
ment of a budget system. — Shortly after the assembling of the new 
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Congress the House appointed a select committee to investigate ex- 
penditures of the War Department with Congressman Graham of Illi- 
nois as its chairman. Many regular committees also were given 
special investigative powers. 

FEDERAL JUDICIARY.— Among the important decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court were the following: The First Amend- 
ment, guaranteeing freedom of speech and of the press, does not pro- 
tect an individual convicted under the Espionage Act for printing and 
distributing in time of war a document calculated to cause insubordina- 
tion in the military and naval forces and obstruction to the recruiting 
and enlistment service. "When a nation is at war many things that 
might be said in time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as men fight and that no Court 
could regard them as protected by any constitutional right " (Schenck 
v. United States, 39 S. C. R. 247). Nor does it protect a person con- 
victed of conspiring to violate that act by means of publishing and 
circulating, in a newspaper, articles attempting to cause disloyalty, 
mutiny and refusal to do duty in the military and naval forces, since 
the amendment obviously was not intended to give immunity for 
every possible use of language (Frohwerk v. United States, 39 S. C. 
R. 249). Nor is it a valid defense against conviction under that act for 
delivering a speech opposing war and so expressed that its natural 
effect is to obstruct recruiting (Debs v. United States, 39 S. C. R. 
252). — The Harrison Narcotic Drug Act, which seeks to confine the 
handling of narcotic drugs to certain specified dealers by requiring 
registration with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and the pay- 
ment of an excise tax and by prohibiting the sale of such drugs except 
upon written order upon blanks furnished by the commissioner, is a 
valid exercise of the power of Congress to impose excise taxes and is 
not a mere attempt to exercise the reserved police power of the 
states. The motives of Congress in passing the act are not subject to 
judicial inquiry (United States v. Doremus, 39 S. C. R. 214). — A state 
law imposing a penalty for the sale of condensed milk unless made 
from unadulterated full cream milk does not contravene the Four- 
teenth Amendment nor does its indirect effect on interstate commerce 
invalidate it (Hebe Co. v. Shaw, 39 S. C. R. 125). — A city ordinance 
restricting the area of billboards to 400 square feet, the height to 14 
feet, requiring a space of 4 feet between them and the ground, for- 
bidding them nearer than 6 feet to any building or side of a lot etc., 
does not constitute an unreasonable and unconstitutional limitation 
on liberty or property but is a valid police regulation in the interest 
of " safety, morality, health and decency ". Nor do certain trifling 
details having aesthetic considerations in view render the ordinance 
invalid (St. Louis Poster Advertising Co. v. St. Louis, 39 S. C. R. 
274). — An order of a State Railroad and Warehouse Commission re- 
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quiring a railroad company to extend a side track from its main line 
to a manufacturing plant, partly at its own expense, does not violate 
the Fourteenth Amendment as taking the company's property for 
private use, nor does such order violate said amendment as taking the 
company's property for public use without due compensation, a hear- 
ing before the commission and in the district court having been 
allowed (Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Ochs, 39 S. C. R. 343). — A city 
acting under state authorization may, without violating the Federal 
Constitution, impose a license tax restricted to the right to do local 
business where such tax does not burden or discriminate against in- 
terstate business and when the local business is so substantial that it 
does not clearly appear that the tax is a disguised attempt to tax 
interstate commerce. Such a tax is a valid exercise of the police 
power for revenue purposes even though it may necessitate a contri- 
bution from interstate business (Postal Telegraph-Cable Co. v. Rich- 
mond, 39 S. C. R. 265). — A state may under its police power pass 
proper inspection laws for oils brought within its borders in interstate 
commerce and charge a fee reasonably sufficient to pay the cost of 
inspection (Pure Oil Co. v. Minnesota, 39 S. C. R. 35) ; but inspection 
fees when grossly in excess of the cost of inspection are unconstitu- 
tional in that they impose a direct burden upon interstate commerce 
(Standard Oil Co. v. Graves, 39 S. C. R. 320). — A state law allowing 
insurance brokers' licenses only to residents of the state who have been 
licensed insurance agents of it for two years does not, as to a citizen 
of another state, violate the constitutional guarantee that citizens of 
each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several states, since there is no discrimination on account of 
citizenship at all, citizens of the state and of other states alike being 
obliged to meet the same residence requirements (La Tourette v. Mc- 
Master, 39 S. C. R. 160). — A railroad company whose charter provides 
that its property shall be taxable only in a certain way and to a cer- 
tain amount cannot be burdened with additional taxes by a subsequent 
constitution of the state without impairing a contract obligation (Cen- 
tral of Georgia Ry. Co. v. Wright, 39 S. C. R. 181). — A city may re- 
quire a street railway to remove the tracks of lines the franchise for 
which has expired but cannot without denying due process require 
the continuance of service thereon on terms not allowing a reason- 
able return on the investment. Moreover, the obligation of the fran- 
chise contract for a company's line, fixing the fare at five cents with- 
out transfer, is impaired in the case of a continuous trip beginning on 
a non-franchise line and extending over it and a franchise line by an 
ordinance requiring all this service for five cents (Detroit United Ry. 
Co. v. Detroit, 39 S. C. R. 151). — Though authority to place a railroad 
track on a street constitutes a vested property right, it is subject to 
police regulations reasonably necessary for public safety; hence an 
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ordinance requiring its removal because of interference with public 
travel is not repugnant to the obligation of contract or due process 
clause; nor does such ordinance violate the commerce clause where it 
involves no discrimination against interstate commerce though it may 
incidentally affect such commerce (Denver & R. G. Co. v. Denver, 39 
S. C. R. 450). — A state tax upon cars of a foreign corporation em- 
ployed in the state, computed by taking as their assessed value a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the value of all its cars that the miles of 
road in the state over which the cars move bears to the total mileage 
so traversed in all states, is arbitrary, results in grossly excessive 
valuation, violates the Fourteenth Amendment as to due process and 
also constitutes an undue burden on interstate commerce (Union Tank 
Line v. Wright, 39 S. C. R. 276).— A shipment of rough material from 
the forest to the mill, both within the same state, is not interstate 
commerce nor beyond the rate-making power of the state, though 95 
per cent, of the finished product be eventually sold without the state, 
there being no continuous movement (Arkadelphia Milling Co. v. St. 
Louis, S. W. Ry. Co., 39 S. C. R. 237).— Though the transportation of 
gas through pipe lines from one state to local distributing companies 
in another constitutes interstate commerce which must be free from 
unreasonable state interference, the interstate character of the com- 
merce ceases when the gas passes into the mains of the local com- 
panies, and the rates charged to consumers are subject to the regula- 
tions of state utilities commissions (Public Utilities Commission of 
Kansas v. Landon, 39 S. C. R. 268). — Under the acts of Congress 
authorizing the President to take over the railroad, telegraph and 
telephone systems of the country in time of war and to prescribe 
rates, the President may fix intrastate rates as well as interstate rates. 
To restrict such rate-making power to interstate rates would involve 
a limitation in the war powers of the United States (Northern Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. North Dakota, 39 S. C. R. 502; Dakota Cent. Telephone Co. 
v. South Dakota, 39 S. C. R. 507). — The transportation of liquor on 
the person of a passenger from one state to another is within the 
regulatory power of Congress, since it constitutes interstate com- 
merce, and in exercising its power to regulate interstate commerce 
Congress may forbid the transportation of liquor into a state for per- 
sonal use even though the state which prohibits the manufacture and 
sale of liquors for beverage purposes may permit such transporta- 
tion. Congress is not limited in its regulatory power to the carrying 
out of the state law, but under its plenary powers over interstate 
commerce may enact laws even more stringent (United States v. Hill, 
39 S. C. R. 143). — An employee of a railroad company, killed by a pass- 
ing train, while shoveling snow on the railroad company's premises 
between a platform and tracks used for interstate and intrastate cars 
and commerce, was employed in interstate commerce; hence the award 
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to his widow and children must be made under the federal Employers' 
Liability Act and not under the state compensation law (New York 
Cent. Ry. Co. v. Porter, 39 S. C. R. 188). — A state employers' lia- 
bility law designating certain specified employments as inherently 
dangerous and imposing liability upon employers in such employ- 
ments for the accidental injury or death to employees arising out of 
and in the course of the employment and not caused by their own 
negligence or the negligence of the employee, does not deny employers 
the equal protection of the law nor does it deprive them of property 
without due process of law (Arizona Copper Co. v. Hammer, 39 S. C. 
R. 553)- — In the absence of any purpose to create or maintain a 
monopoly, a manufacturer engaged in an entirely private business may 
exercise his discretion as to the persons with whom he will deal and 
may announce in advance his refusal to sell to retailers who will not 
maintain certain resale prices (United States v. Colgate & Co., 39 S. 
C. R. 465). — The federal Migratory Bird Act, prohibiting the destruc- 
tion or taking of migratory birds contrary to regulations as to closed 
seasons, does not manifest the intention of Congress to exclusive 
jurisdiction over the subject so as to make void a state law prohibit- 
ing the shipping of such birds by private or common carrier, the state 
law not being inconsistent with the federal law (Carey v. South Da- 
kota, 39 S. C. R. 403). — News is property and is not abandoned to the 
public for all purposes when published, and a rival news-gathering 
agency securing news from bulletins or early editions for the purpose 
of setting it in competition with the agency that gathered it is en- 
gaged in unfair competition (International News Service v. Associated 
Press, 39 S. C. R. 68). — The word "House" as used in Art. I, sec. 7, 
clause 2 of the Federal Constitution, which requires a two-thirds vote 
of each house to pass a bill over the president's veto, means two-thirds 
of a quorum, not two-thirds of the entire membership (Missouri Pac. 
Ry. Co. v. Kansas, 39 S. C. R. 93). 

PROHIBITION.— The contest over the prohibition of the manu- 
facture and sale of intoxicating beverages by constitutional amend- 
ment came to a close January 16 when Nebraska became the 36th 
state to ratify. The 18th amendment, which was before the states 
less than 13 months, provides that "after one year from the ratifi- 
cation of this article the manufacture, sale or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, or the expor- 
tation thereof from the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited ", and 
further, that "the Congress and the several states shall have con- 
current power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation." 
Thirteen states had ratified the amendment on August 1, 1918 (see 
last Record, p. 37). Louisiana ratified on August 3; Florida, Decem- 
ber 14; Michigan, January 2; Ohio and Oklahoma, January 7; Idaho, 
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Maine and Tennessee, January 8; West Virginia, January 9; California 
and Washington, January 13; Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas and North Carolina, January 14; New Hampshire, Colo- 
rado, Oregon and Utah, January 15; and Nebraska, January 16. Eight 
other states ratified later. As soon as the amendment had been rati- 
fied prohibition leaders began to agitate for stringent enforcement 
measures in state legislatures and in Congress (see supra, p. 86), and 
the liquor interests for a referendum vote in states that provide for 
such procedure. State-wide prohibition was adopted in the Novem- 
ber elections in Florida, Nevada, Ohio and Wyoming, but was de- 
feated in Missouri and California. When the war-time prohibition 
act (see supra, p. 76) became operative on July 1, the whole nation, 
technically, was placed on a prohibition basis. On May 20 the Presi- 
dent in his message to Congress had requested the repeal of this act 
so far as it applied to wines and beers. Congress, however, failed to 
follow his request, and on June 28 he announced that on his own 
authority he could not lift the ban. " When demobilization is ter- 
minated ", he concluded, " my power to act without congressional 
action will be exercised." The war-time prohibition act made illegal 
the manufacture of beer and wine after May I but, pending a decision 
as to whether beer containing 2.75 per cent, alcohol is beer within 
the meaning of the law, its manufacture has been continued. Since 
July 1 a strange state of affairs has prevailed. Though the act of 
Congress set the date when war-time prohibition should become oper- 
ative, it provided no machinery for its enforcement. Consequently 
liquor dealers have not acted uniformly. Some observed the law 
strictly, many continued the sale of light wines and beers, and a few 
sold stronger liquors. Few arrests for violating the law were made, 
but test cases were begun in various parts of the country. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE.— The Sixty-fifth Congress failed to submit 
the Anthony suffrage amendment, in spite of President Wilson's 
earnest advocacy of the measure and the skilful and consistent efforts 
of suffragist workers (see supra, pp. 76, 79). In the new Congress 
which convened in special session on May 19 the suffrage leaders lost 
no time, however, in pushing forward their amendment — this time suc- 
cessfully (see supra, p. 83). The amendment as adopted is the famous 
text phrased and advocated in 1875 by Susan B. Anthony: "The right 
of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state on account of sex." Ratification 
by the states proceeded rapidly. On June 10 three legislatures — those 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan — ratified the amendment by almost 
unanimous votes. Kansas, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Texas, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas and Montana also ratified dur- 
ing June and July— 13 states in all. Georgia alone, on July 24, refused 
to ratify. — In the November elections four states voted on equal suf- 
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frage. It was adopted in Michigan, Oklahoma and South Dakota but 
defeated in Louisiana. When the federal amendment was submitted 
for ratification there were 16 equal suffrage states and 12 more in 
which women were granted presidential or municipal suffrage or both. 
STATE AFFAIRS.— The November elections resulted in no land- 
slide for either party. However, the Republicans secured control of 
Congress (see supra, p. 81) and mads some gains in the states. In 31 
states governors were elected; in 10, Democrats were successful; 
in 21, Republicans. A Democratic governor succeeded a Republican 
in New York, and Republican governors succeeded Democrats in 
Colorado, Idaho, Nebraska and Wyoming. — Probably the most wide- 
spread interest centered in the gubernatorial contest in New York. 
Governor Charles S. Whitman was nominated by the Republicans for 
a third term. The Democrats nominated Alfred E. Smith, President 
of the New York City Board of Aldermen. Both candidates won by 
large majorities in the primaries. The Republicans stood by the 
war record of Governor Whitman and attacked their Democratic 
opponent because of his Tammany affiliations. The election was 
close, the Democratic candidate winning by about 14,000 votes. — 
In Ohio Governor Cox, Democrat, was reelected by a small majority 
over ex-Governor Willis, Republican. — The messages of many gov- 
ernors urged the necessity of giving the chief executives of the states 
actual control over the other administrative officers. — The political 
complexion of state legislatures was not changed materially as a 
result of the 1918 elections. — As usual, there were many state con- 
stitutional amendments before the voters in the November elections, 
many of them submitted on initiative petitions. The new constitu- 
tion submitted by the constitutional convention of Arkansas providing 
for woman suffrage and prohibition and making more conservative 
the initiative and referendum already in force, was rejected. In Illi- 
nois and Nebraska the people voted to call constitutional conventions. 
In Massachusetts, amendments providing for the initiative and refer- 
endum, compulsory voting, a state budget, biennial elections and the 
reorganization of the state administrative departments, were adopted. 
North Dakota adopted an amendment authorizing the state and its 
subdivisions to engage in any industry not specially prohibited. South 
Dakota voted to authorize the state to acquire and operate grain ele- 
vators, warehouses, flour mills and packing houses. Ohio approved an 
amendment reserving to the people power to approve or reject an 
action of the legislature ratifying any proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution. — Regular legislative sessions were held in 1919 in 43 
states, and in a number of them special sessions were called after 
adjournment to act on special matters such as the suffrage amend- 
ment. Most attention was turned toward the legislature of North 
Dakota dominated by the Non-Partisan League. This legislature 
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enacted laws for the establishment of an industrial commission to 
manage public utilities, a state bank to finance those utilities and 
a system of terminal elevators and flour mills which will change 
the whole method of handling grain products in the state. This 
legislation was submitted to referendum on June 26 and ratified by 
the voters. A suit has been filed in the federal court challenging 
the right of the state to engage in private industrial enterprises. — 
The Massachusetts legislature consolidated into 20 the 100 and more 
state administrative boards and commissions provided for by con- 
stitutional amendment adopted in November; declared profiteering 
unlawful and empowered the state to regulate the sale and storage 
of fish; established a 48-hour working week for women and minors; 
increased the maximum weekly payment under the compensation 
act from $14 to $16; and appropriated $4,000,000 to aid smaller 
towns in maintaining public school education and to increase the 
salaries of teachers. — The Illinois legislature was the first to ratify 
the federal suffrage amendment. It passed a " search and seizure " 
bill for the enforcement of prohibition; entered upon a road-building 
project involving an expenditure of over $87,000,000 within two or 
three years; abolished the state board of equalization of 25 members 
and substituted a state tax commission of 3 members to be appointed 
by the governor; and provided for changes in the government of 
Chicago (see infra, p. — ). The movement to establish the eight-hour 
day for women was defeated. — The most constructive reform enacted 
by the 1919 session of the New York legislature was embodied in its 
new tax program, expected to yield $45,000,000 annually. The chief 
feature of this program is a graduated income tax of 1 per cent, on 
incomes from all sources up to $10,000, 2 per cent, on incomes from 
$10,000 to $50,000, and 3 per cent, on incomes in excess of the latter 
sum, based on returns made to the federal tax collector. Exemption 
is allowed for federal office-holders and also on incomes up to $1,000 
for single men and $2,000 for married men with $200 additional for 
each minor child or dependent. Incomes from state and municipal 
bonds are exempted. Another provision is a 4% per cent, tax on the 
net income of all business corporations. One of the few measures 
enacted by the Republican legislature at the suggestion of the Demo- 
cratic governor was that providing for a division of the functions 
formerly exercised by the Public Service Commission for the First 
District. Two single-headed commissions were created, one to super- 
vise rapid transit construction in New York City and the other to 
perform the regulatory functions. Governor Smith's " social wel- 
fare " bills, including health insurance, minimum wage for women 
and minors and the eight-hour day for women and minors, failed to 
pass. — Following the step taken by the legislature of Illinois in 191 7 
in reorganizing the state administrative system the legislature of 
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Idaho effected a thorough-going reorganization of its civil admin- 
istration. The law of March 31 abolished over 40 more or less inde- 
pendent state boards, commissions and offices and created, instead, 
nine departments with a commissioner appointed by the governor 
and removable by him as the head of each. — Nine states adopted the 
executive-budget plan during the recent legislative sessions. The 
total is now twenty-three. — The legislature of Indiana enacted a 
striking piece of tax legislation giving a state board of tax com- 
missioners power over both state and local levies and over muni- 
cipal bond issues. The state board was given power to remove local 
assessors for misconduct or inefficiency and to order reassessments. — 
The numerous lynchings that have occurred in the United States, 
chiefly in the South, have long been the cause of great concern. Last 
year President Wilson spoke of every such demonstration of mob 
spirit as " a blow at the heart of ordered law and humane justice ", 
and early in March of this year one of the ablest southern news- 
papers, the Houston Post, in an editorial on lynch law, suggested that 
the Federal Government be given authority to suppress lynch law, 
since the states had failed to do so. During the year 1918 there oc- 
curred in the United States 67 lynchings and in 1919, up to August 1, 
33. Those of 1918 were distributed as follows: Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 
3; California, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 19; Kentucky, 1; Louisiana, 9; 
Illinois, 1; Mississippi, 7; North Carolina, 2; Oklahoma, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 11; Virginia, 1; Wyoming, 1. The 
record of the states for 1919 is: Alabama, 4; Arkansas, 4; Florida, 2; 
Georgia, 4; Louisiana, 4; Mississippi, 9; North Carolina, 1; South 
Carolina, 1; Texas, 3; Missouri, 1. The victims in almost all cases 
were negroes. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS.— In November the people of Detroit held 
their first election under the new charter which gives the mayor 
large appointive and administrative powers resembling those of a city 
manager. The nine members of the city council are chosen at large 
in non-partisan elections. James Couzens, former police commis- 
sioner, was elected mayor. — The most extraordinary municipal cam- 
paign of the year was that in Chicago on April 1, which resulted in 
the reelection of Mayor William Hale Thompson, Republican, over 
Robert M. Sweitzer, Democrat, and Maclay Hoyne, Independent 
Democrat, by a plurality of 18,000. For the first time there was a 
Labor party in the contest, with John Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Chicago Federation of Labor, as its candidate for mayor. He polled 
over 50,000 votes. Though Mayor Thompson's administration had 
been generally condemned as the worst Chicago had had in a quarter 
of a century, he easily secured the Republican nomination over Judge 
Olson and Professor Charles E. Merriam. During the campaign the 
mayor's opponents attacked " Thompsonism " and the mayor's bad 
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war record. His reference to Chicago as "the sixth German city", 
his refusal to issue an invitation to Marshal Joffre to visit the city, 
and his promise of police protection to the " People's Council of 
Democracy and Terms of Peace ", a pacifist organization, were all 
used against him. In spite of all these handicaps, however, the mayor's 
well-organized political machine was successful. The question of 
whether the city should become anti-saloon territory was answered 
negatively by a vote of 144,000 to 391,000. — On April 1 a bitterly 
fought campaign in Milwaukee resulted in the overwhelming defeat 
of all the Socialist candidates by candidates favored by the Good 
Government League. — In the April election for aldermen in St. Louis 
the Republicans won a complete victory with pluralities of 20,000 
to 25,000. — In Seattle the election for members of the city council 
resulted in the defeat of the candidates of organized labor by major- 
ities ranging from 6,000 to 8,000. Strenuous efforts were put forth 
by the more conservative interests, thoroughly aroused over the crit- 
ical industrial situation in the Northwest. — Baltimore on May 6 
elected William F. Broening, Republican, over George Weems Wil- 
liams, Democrat, by a plurality of about 9,000. The Democrats 
elected a majority in both branches of the city council. — Many pro- 
posals dealing with municipal affairs came before the legislatures 
during the 1919 sessions. In New Jersey, New Hampshire, Illinois, 
Tennessee and Missouri bills providing that cities be given power to 
adopt any form of government suitable to meet local needs and 
wishes failed of adoption. — A permissive bill providing for the city 
manager form of government was adopted by the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, but a similar bill failed in Indiana. — A police home-rule bill for 
St. Louis failed of passage in Missouri. — The legislature of Utah 
passed a constitutional amendment giving cities the right to frame 
their own charters. If ratified by the people it will become effective 
January 1, 1921. — Bills providing for city-county consolidations failed 
to pass in the legislatures of Ohio, Oregon and Utah. — The legislature 
of Illinois passed an act providing for non-partisan elections for mem- 
bers of the Chicago city council. A place upon the primary is secured 
by petition. A majority in the primary elects, otherwise the two 
highest candidates go before a supplementary election. Instead of 
the 35 wards with two aldermen from each, the city is to be divided 
into 50 wards with one alderman from each. The act becomes opera- 
tive upon its ratification by the voters of the city, who at the same 
time decide whether the tenure of office shall be two or four years. — 
The Pennsylvania legislature enacted measures to simplify the gov- 
ernment of Philadelphia by abolishing the large bicameral council 
and substituting a small unicameral council. — On November 5 Akron, 
Ohio, adopted a new charter, providing for a mayor and a council of 
8. These will choose a chief administrator who will act as city man- 
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ager. Ward lines are abolished and non-partisan elections intro- 
duced. — On January i, the modified charter of Richmond went into 
effect. The amendments adopted abolished the administrative and 
fire boards selected by the council and enlarged the mayor's powers 
by giving him authority to nominate directors of public welfare, 
public works, public utilities and public safety, who, together with the 
mayor, constitute an advisory board. The directors of finance and 
law are chosen by the council. — The number of cities having the city 
manager form of government steadily increases, the most recent 
lists showing between no and 120. Among those which have re- 
cently been added to the list are Akron, Ohio; Auburn and Water- 
town, New York; Norfolk, Petersburg, Bristol and Suffolk, Virginia; 
Lapeer and Portland, Michigan; Rome, Georgia; McAlester, Okla- 
homa; and McCracken and Hays, Kansas. — On January 8 the Seattle 
city council passed an ordinance providing for the purchase of its 
street railways for the sum of $15,000,000. In the litigation arising 
out of this purchase the city was successful and public operation 
began on March 31. — In February the city council of Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, adopted a comprehensive zoning ordinance which combines 
the best features of the Los Angeles, St. Louis and New York ordi- 
nances. The ordinance applies to new building permits only. It 
provides for eight classes of use districts. — By a recent decision of 
the Missouri Supreme Court the Kansas City plan for the establish- 
ment of a municipal ice plant was overthrown, the court holding 
that under the state laws a city cannot engage in such business unless 
specially authorized by its charter and that the charter cannot validly 
confer such authority without an amendment to the state constitu- 
tion (Kansas City v. Orear, 210 S. W. R. 392). — The Illinois Supreme 
Court has decided that a city council, after confirming a mayor's 
appointments to the board of education, may reconsider its action 
and reject the appointments (People v. Davis, 120 N. E. 326). — The 
supreme court of Minnesota held that a person desiring to erect a 
factory in a residence district has the burden of proving that the 
proposed industry would not interfere with the use of the property 
in the district for residential purposes (State v. Houghton, 170 N. W. 
852). — An ordinance forbidding the playing of pianos, phonographs, 
organs and other musical instruments in a city between the hours 
of n p. m. and 7:30 a. m. excepting in churches or at private en- 
tertainments or at public entertainments where an admission fee 
is charged, was held valid and not void because of unreasonable- 
ness or unjust discrimination, by the Missouri Court of Appeals (City 
of Monett v. Campbell, 204 S. W. 32). — The Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals held that the legislature is not competent to provide that a 
candidate receiving a minority of the votes for an office be declared 
elected when the majority candidate has been found guilty of cor- 
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rupt practices (McKinney v. Barker, 203 S. W. 303). (See also Fed- 
eral Judiciary, supra, pp. 87, 88). — During the last two weeks of July, 
race riots occurred in a number of cities, those in Washington and 
Chicago being especially serious. In those cities many persons were 
killed and injured. In Chicago the casualties were 31 killed and 500 
injured. Troops were called out in both cities to restore order. — On 
the night of June 2 bomb outrages were committed in Boston, Pat- 
terson, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington and Cleve- 
land. The homes of prominent United States officials were blown up. 
Considerable property damage was done, and some innocent people 
lost their lives. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR.— During the war the United States was 
not seriously threatened by industrial strife, but since the signing of 
the armistice there has been widespread unrest. The return of hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers from France created serious unem- 
ployment, and the change from a war to a peace basis naturally 
caused dislocation of industry. Moreover, the widespread discontent 
caused by the ever-increasing cost of living was fostered by radical 
agitators seeking to promote class warfare. — The strike of harbor 
'workers, which for some months had threatened New York City, 
began on January 10 when 16,000 men of the Marine Workers' 
Affiliation stopped work. For three days the city was threatened 
with a food shortage, since ferries and other transportation facilities 
of the harbor were idle. At President Wilson's request the men re- 
turned to work pending the decision of the War Labor Board on 
their demands, the chief of which were a basic eight-hour day and 
wage increases of from 35 to 100 per cent. Six weeks later the award 
was made. It gave 40 per cent, of the men an eight-hour day at once 
and recommended it in case of the rest. No wage increases were 
allowed. The award was unsatisfactory, and on March 4 the workers 
walked out again, reiterating their previous demands. On March 7, 
40 per cent, of the workers, those employed on railroad craft, returned 
to work, the Railroad Administration having met their demands. 
Other government agencies also agreed to the workers' demands, and 
the strike was reduced to a contest between the private boat owners 
and their employees. — The strike of seamen, firemen and shiphands 
against transatlantic and coastwise shipping under the American flag, 
which tied up between 300 and 400 ships in New York harbor for 
several weeks, was settled on July 26, when the steamship owners 
and the Shipping Board granted considerable increases in wages, 
concessions as to hours and assurance of the adjustment of other 
grievances. The " closed shop " demand of the unions was not ac- 
cepted. — The strike of 55,000 garment workers in New York City late 
in January was settled by the employers' grant of a forty-four hour 
week to all workers. — The textile industry suffered many labor dis- 
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turbances after the close of the war. The longest and most bitter 
controversy was the Lawrence strike, which lasted almost 15 weeks 
and resulted finally in success for the strikers. Late in May the 
mill owners granted a wage increase of 15 per cent, and a 48-hour 
week. In conferences arranged between committees of the strikers 
and the agents of mill owners it was agreed that there was to be no 
discrimination against strikers who should return to work. In Fall 
River, Dover, Pawtucket, New Bedford, North Adams and Easthamp- 
ton mill owners during the early months of 1919 met the threatened 
general strike of the United Textile Workers of America by granting a 
48-hour week. On February 3 the union announced that over 70 per 
cent, of the textile manufacturers in the North had granted an eight- 
hour day. During February successful strikes occurred in the silk 
mills at Paterson, Passaic and other New Jersey cities. In Paterson 
alone over 37,000 operatives were idle. The situation was compli- 
cated by the fact that many employees were under the control of the 
I. W. W. — In New York the hotel workers' strike, which began in 
December and lasted till February, was a failure. — The general strike 
of carpenters and builders that took 125,000 men from work and 
threatened the building trades of the whole country was settled Feb- 
ruary 24 by an agreement reached between the New York Carpenters' 
Union and the Building Trade Employers' Association, submitting all 
grievances to arbitration. The employers conceded higher wages and 
the union agreed that all men should return to work pending the 
arbitral award. — The strike which caused the most widespread discus- 
sion because of its unique character was the Seattle strike, which 
was called on February 6 and for four days practically paralyzed 
all activities in the city. It was a general strike in sympathy 
with 25,000 shipyard workers who had walked out on January 21 to en- 
force their demands for higher wages. Street cars stopped running, 
schools, restaurants and stores closed their doors. Newspapers sus- 
pended and industry was at a standstill. Soldiers from Camp Lewis 
were called out to maintain order in case the strikers should carry 
out their threat of taking over the city government. The prompt 
action of Mayor Hanson in preparing for the emergency acted 
as a powerful aid in restoring law and order. The general strike 
ended on February 10 without victory for the strikers, and on March 9 
the shipyard strikers voted to return to their jobs under conditions 
and wages prevailing when the strike was called in January. — Greater 
disturbance accompanied the I. W. W. walkout of 12,000 miners in 
Butte, Montana, protesting against wage reductions. The strike was 
endorsed by the Sailors' and Soldiers' Association, an organization 
similar to a Russian Soldiers' and Sailors' Council. Transportation 
was tied up in the city by the union carmen. Order was restored 
by United States troops. — In April occurred a strike of 20,000 tele- 
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phone girls in New England. The outcome was almost a complete 
victory for the strikers. Not only were substantial wage increases 
granted but Postmaster-General Burleson was obliged to send a 
representative authorized to deal directly with the union leaders.— 
When early in June Mr. Burleson announced that for purposes of 
operation the wire lines were returned to their owners (see supra, p. 
25) he left the companies to deal with serious labor disturbances. 
However, the attempt of the president of the telegraphers' union 
to call out the employes of the Western Union and the Postal Tele- 
graph Companies was unsuccessful, only a small number of them 
responding to his call. — During July successful strikes of street rail- 
way employees occurred in Cleveland and Boston. — The President in 
his message to the Sixty-sixth Congress devoted considerable space 
to the labor question and advocated as the object of all reform " the 
genuine democratization of industry, based upon a full recognition of 
the right of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some 
organic way in every decision which directly affects their welfare or 
the part they are to play in industry ". — The thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor was held in June at 
Atlantic City. The convention endorsed the League of Nations "in 
principle " provided it did not conflict with Irish independence; 
favored withdrawal of United States troops from Russia; refused to 
endorse the Soviet government of Russia; urged reduction of mili- 
tary establishments; declared compulsory military service unneces- 
sary; favored the repeal of the Espionage Act upon the signature of 
the peace treaty but refused to take action regarding amnesty for 
those convicted under it; disapproved " war-time " prohibition and 
favored the exemption of 2.75 per cent, beer from the provisions of 
the Eighteenth Amendment; favored a new trial for Thomas Mooney 
but opposed a general strike advocated in his interest; favored the 
44-hour week; disapproved the legislative minimum wage; approved 
the prohibition of immigration for a number of years; declared 
against the formation of a political party; denounced the " usurpa- 
tion " of the courts in declaring laws unconstitutional; instructed the 
executive council to cooperate with the railway brotherhoods for 
government operation of railways; endorsed the federal employment 
service; approved the principle of a federal budget; requested Presi- 
dent Wilson to remove Postmaster-General Burleson from office; 
favored a broad program of scientific and technical research; con- 
demned company unions; and protested against monopolistic control 
of food products by the great packers. The Federation voted to open 
its doors unconditionally to the negro. Its membership, which before 
1914 had not reached 2,000,000, now numbers over 3,260,000. — In No- 
vember an Independent Labor party was organized in Chicago. Its 
platform, called " Labor's Fourteen Points ", resembles the program 
of the British Labor party (see infra, p. 105). 
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DEPENDENCIES.— The people of the Philippines were intensely 
loyal to the cause of the United States during the war. This enabled 
the United States to remove practically all white soldiers from the 
islands and to leave them to be policed by native troops. Though 
there is no questioning the loyalty of the Filipinos to the United 
States, their leaders are anxious to have the promise of independ- 
ence, made by the Jones Act of 1916, carried out. On April 4 a com- 
mission of 40 prominent Filipinos, sent by the Philippine legislature 
and headed by Manuel Quezon, President of the Philippine Senate, 
presented to Secretary Baker a memorial asking for complete inde- 
pendence. The Secretary not only assured them of his agreement 
with them but read to them a letter from President Wilson ex- 
pressing similar views. Recent reports from the Governor General 
of the Philippines state that at the elections held on June 3 the 
Nacionalista or Nationalist Party won a complete victory. This in- 
dicates that the people favor the policies of the party that sent the 
Philippine mission to the United States. — The people of Porto Rico 
responded loyally to the demands made upon them by the Selective 
Service Act. The registrants up to July 5, 1918, numbered 121,241. 
There is at present a strong movement in the island for statehood. 
On February 11, the resident commissioner in the House of Repre- 
sentatives urged Congress to state definitely whether statehood and 
complete self-government for Porto Rico were possible. If not, the 
commissioner told the House, he would insist on a complete inde- 
pendence. 

VIII. MEXICO AND THE CARIBBEAN STATES 

MEXICO. — Conditions in Mexico have remained unsettled. Per- 
sistent complaints have been made by influential bodies of men in 
Mexico, the United States and England against the policy of the 
Carranza government in regulating foreign capital. The government 
seemed hostile to foreign investors and tolerated such a condition of 
extreme lawlessness that life and property were unsafe. Early in 1919 
an international committee of twenty bankers, ten Americans, five 
French and five British, was formed for the protection of holders of 
Mexican securities. At the same time the National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico was organized. — Conditions 
prevailing in parts of Mexico may be judged from a statement of 
bandit outrages in the Tampico oil fields submitted to the State Depart- 
ment, dealing with the period from August, 191 7, to March, 1919. 
Twelve men, eight of them American citizens, were killed; thirty-one 
persons, including nine women, were wounded, and over $200,000 of 
American property was stolen or destroyed. One hundred and fifteen 
raids, attacks and holdups were perpetrated upon the properties and 
employes of fourteen oil companies. — During the continuance of the 



